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The difference, then, between the psychology and the psychiatry of in- 
sanity and allied derangements is, first of all, a difference in point of 
view ; the one that of the medical sciences, the other that of the mental 
sciences. The second difference is one of aim or intent. The one looks 
toward the description, classification, cure, and prevention of disease ; the 
other toward the analysis of the abnormal and the comparison of the nor- 
mal and the deranged mind. The third difference has regard to method. 
Doubtless the present interchange of ideas upon methodical procedure will 
continue ; but the difference in standpoint and in interest must lead more 
and more to a modification of method to suit the requirements both of 

psychology and of medicine. 

I. Madison Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. xii, 327. 

The growing literature upon the interpretation of religion is appreciably 
enriched by the appearance of Professor Pratt's volume. The book shows 
a wide acquaintance with the historical development of religions and 
the history of religious philosophy ; and Part III, on "The Present Status 
of Religious Belief," contains the presentation of a valuable collection of 
material upon the nature of religious belief. The conclusions are essen- 
tially in line with those of James, Leuba, and other students of religion : 
"We are forced back upon the region of feeling and of instinctive and 
unreasoned demands and intuitions. Here must Religion take up her stand 
and make her fight. From this quarter she must draw her chief supplies 
or be starved into surrender" (p. 290). The chapter on "The Value of 
God," for example, which is one of the most suggestive, concludes that 
" People are chiefly interested not in what God is, but in what He can do " 
(p. 263). Part II, which studies the religions of India, Israel, and Chris- 
tianity, finds ample evidence that religions are based upon feeling and 
culminate in an emotional belief of which mysticism may be regarded as 
the type. The merits of the volume are its comprehensiveness and 
erudition. 

The chief criticism would be that it seems immature in its philosophical 
generalizations and in its psychological analysis. It is bent upon an at- 
tempt to establish a theory that religious beliefs ' ' fall naturally into three 
distinct types, primitive credulity, intellectual belief, and emotional belief ' ' 
(p. 34). Religion, it is believed, in both race and individual, tends to 
pass, in its development, through these three stages. To the uninitiated 
into the finer points concerning the growth of religion, the discussion 
leaves the impression of apt illustrations of the theory through a skilful 
selection of details rather than a demonstration of it. One wonders if the 
facts would not lend themselves quite as readily, by such a method, to 
showing that the "intellectual" beliefs are later than the "emotional," 
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and represent therefore a higher type. The point of view taken is in the 
interest of a merciless undoing, as is the fashion of the time, of ideation, 
reason, and logic, in consciousness in general and also in religion. 

The psychological creed of the volume is stated thus (p. 27) : "The 
one thesis which I wish to defend, the one contention for which I really 
care is that the whole man must be trusted as against a small portion of 
his nature, such as reason or perception. These latter should, of course, 
be trusted, but they should" have no monopoly of our confidence. The 
ideals which have animated and guided the race . . . have not come 
from the brilliantly illuminated centre of consciousness, have not been the 
result of reason and logic, but have sprung from the deeper regions of our 
nature." The discussion of the processes involved in the "whole man" 
or "the deeper instinctive regions," which occupies Part I of the volume, 
is far from clear and satisfying. This region, the author usually identifies 
with feeling. ' ' The one contention for which I wish my book to stand is 
the vital importance of our instinctive life as manifested in the feeling 
background ' ' (p. 28). But what are the evidences, one is led to inquire, 
that the instincts are not as truly the background of reason and percep- 
tion as of feeling. We are reminded of not infrequent and apparently 
successful attempts to follow up the evolution of native instinctive endow- 
ments into perception and reason. The author believes that feeling is 
almost the sole interpreter of life. But why are the intellectual processes 
not also, equally with feeling, a means of "internalizing activity and 
will"? 

The inroad into the psychological viewpoint is along the line of James's 
distinction between ' * fringe ' ' and ' * focal point ' ' of consciousness. The 
fringe is identified with feeling and desire, and the focal point with intellection 
and thought, the latter term comprising ideation and sensation. With such 
a classification it is easy to make the fringe appear the bulkier and more im- 
portant region, and to show that religion, furthermore, has its setting within 
this fringe, in the midst of the indefinable, incommunicable elements of 
consciousness. Is not such a classification, however, confusing and un- 
convincing ? Why should sensation longer be regarded as raw material 
for thought any more than for feeling ? The unsteady and inconsistent use 
of the term * * sensation ' ' throughout the early pages is an indication that the 
relation even between sensation and ideation is not clear. Again, do not 
the feelings and desires tend to become "focalized " ? And would, then, 
the distinction between ' ' fringe ' ' and ' ' centre ' ' not be a basis for classi- 
fying the feelings themselves without reference to other states and processes ? 
Do not the intellectual processes and sensations shade off directly into the 
submerged, indefinable region, and so need the same category for their 
classification? In what sense, then, can "fringe" and "centre" apply 
to the distinction between feeling and thought ? 

This inadequate synthesis would seem to be in response to a felt need of 
coordinating feeling and thought, and emotional and intellectual belief. 
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Since the general treatment of the feelings is in harmony with the conven- 
tion of the time, would not the author have profited by still farther follow- 
ing the prevailing custom and making an appeal to a *' voluntaristic " psy- 
chology as a basis for the correlation of these two functions ? Religion might 
well be interpreted as a mode of human adjustment whose groundwork is 
a set of reactions or will. 

Although the volume may be psychologically premature in its presenta- 
tion to the public, it would be an injustice to judge it from this standpoint. 
There is hardly a page that does not richly pay the reading. The main 
contention compels assent, in spite of, as much as because of, its psycholo- 
gizing. It is a great gain to have its point of view presented with such 
grace of style and so much forcefulness. 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 
State University of Iowa. 

Philon. Par Jules Martin. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 303. 

This volume forms one of the series " Les Grands Philosophes," under 
the editorship of Claudius Piat. It gives a straightforward account of 
Philo's teaching, without much argumentation or discussion, under the 
following four heads : (1) The Principles of the Doctrine, (2) God and the 
Universe, (3) God and Man, (4) The Universe. Though intended for the 
reader who is not a special student of Philo, the notes contain copious 
references to Philo's works, which the specialist may very well consult in 
his study of the subject. The exposition is conducted partly in the author's 
own words, and partly in quotations from Philo's works. The latter is 
essential to give an idea of Philo's method. Martin is right in emphasizing 
that Philo can scarcely be called a philosopher, or an original and exact 
thinker. He is not only eclectic, but he is not even independent in his 
eclecticism. He must satisfy two masters whose bidding pulls in opposite 
directions. He has once for all attached himself to the text of the Bible as 
the soil which he tills for the love of it, and only certain plants will grow 
naturally in that soil. To attempt to cultivate exotic growth can only re- 
sult in products which are stunted. Thus Philo is at his best as a moralist, 
as a homilist. As a physicist and metaphysician he is vague, ambiguous, 
confused, inconsistent. Martin points out these inconsistencies and vague- 
nesses in the treatment of the Logos (p. 62), of the relation of God to the 
world (p. 71), of the character of creation (ibid.), of matter (p. 73), of Ideas 
and Powers (p. 75 f.), of Good and Evil (pp. 99, 103), of our knowledge 
of God (pp. 139 f., p. 146), of the doctrine of Grace (p. 165), of the freedom 
of the will (pp. 167 f.). 

Abbe' Martin's interests being chiefly theological, he is constantly drawing 
parallels between Philo and the New Testament writings, and the works 
of the Church Fathers. This is also demanded by the subject itself ; for 
it is above all in the theological works of the first five centuries of Chris- 
tianity that Philo's method and point of view are in evidence. Admitting 



